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words, where they were necessary to connect the sense of passa- 
ges, brought together on the removal of rescinded portions. He 
has thus diminished the work to about half its former size, and 
abstaining from note or comment of any kind, except a short and 
modest Preface, has presented it to the public, in a form, we think, 
in which the author would have been satisfied to see it. The 
division into Lectures is exchanged, of course, for that of Chap- 
ters and Sections, agreeing with the natural divisions of the 
subject. 

Of the propriety and even absolute necessity of some such 
abridgment, as the present, for the purposes of a class or text 
book, there can be no doubt. But setting aside the service, 
which has thus been rendered to the business of education, 
we think the community have good cause to be gratified by 
the appearance of this edition. The doctrines supported in 
the Lectures of Dr Brown have certainly not been so generally 
understood or received, as their simplicity, truth, and import- 
ance to science deserve ; and this is principally owing to the 
voluminous form, in which they have hitherto been offered to 
the reader. In their present state they will doubtless be much 
more attractive, and will soon become more commonly known 
and understood. And this is the more important, as some of 
the main points, though obviously correct and unavoidable, 
have been long regarded with a degree of suspicion and dis- 
like, which is wholly unmerited, and chiefly to be ascribed to 
the dangerous and unwarrantable inferences drawn from them 
by Mr Hume and others of his school. The fallacy of these 
conclusions is in most instances exposed with great success 
by Dr Brown, and we are thus permitted to receive the truth, 
without the supposed necessity of connecting with it the offensive 
consequence. 



10. — Address delivered before the Worcester Agricultural Soci- 
ety, Oct. 11, 1826, being their Eighth Anniversary Cattle 
Show, and Exhibition of Manufactures. By Emory Wash- 
burn Esq. 

The influence of the associations throughout the country, for 
the improvement of Agriculture, has undoubtedly been salutary, 
principally from the opportunity which they afford to persons en- 
gaged in this branch of industry, at their annual exhibitions, to 
become acquainted with one another, and with the improvements 
made by any of them, and from the tendency which this inter- 
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course has to form a better taste, and a more correct judgment of 
the objects most deserving of their attention. Farmers who de- 
vote their attention strictly to the management of their own af- 
fairs, are, by the nature of their pursuits, confined to a narrow 
sphere of observation. They have not the opportunities, which 
are presented in many other departments of industry, to measure 
their skill, and the results of their labors, with those of other 
persons, successfully engaged in a similar pursuit. At these es- 
tablished festivals, the occasion is presented to them, of bringing 
together and comparing the fruits of their respective exertions, of 
enlarging the scope of their observation, of wearing off their pre- 
judices, and of participating in common of that spirit of improve- 
ment, with which any portion of them may be animated. It affords 
also a favorable opportunity, in which an enlightened member of 
the association, appointed for the purpose, may, in a formal ad- 
dress, communicate the results of his observation, on the subjects 
which engage the common attention, and give useful advice, for the 
correction of faults which he may have discovered, in systems of 
husbandry, or in the methods of conducting affairs, prevalent 
among his neighbors. 

The present Address affords a favorable illustration of the 
species of instruction which the occasion admits of being imparted 
to the yeomanry of the country. It calls their attention to mis- 
takes and injudicious methods in the management of their con- 
cerns, which require only to be pointed out by an intelligent ob- 
server to be gradually corrected. The address is suited to the 
occasion which called it forth, and adapted to the promotion of 
those improvements, which it is the object of these associations to 
encourage. As a sample of the advice given in this address, and 
as a judicious and striking illustration of an error very frequent 
among our farmers, we extract the following passage. 

' The rock upon which the fortunes of many of our most indus- 
trious citizens founder, is an overweening desire of possessing 
many acres, rather than well managed farms. This propensity is 
so common, that its effects are visible in the loose state of agri- 
culture in many districts. We generally agree in sentiment with 
those writers who condemn the large and almost useless com- 
mons, to be met with in many parts of England ; and yet, many 
of our farms present but a little better picture, in their pastures, 
overgrown with brush and briers, and the rank weeds and un- 
seemly balks which deform their mowing and tillage lands. 
Whether this disposition to become large proprietors is natural, 
or was brought by our fathers, with other prejudices, from a land 
where large manors are often the only evidence of greatness in 
f heir owners, it would be useless to decide. If it be a relic of 
'hose prejudices, it must have been found to produce effects the 
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reverse of those intended, since the possessor of a large farm, 
without the means of cultivating it as it should be, becomes a 
slave rather than a lord, and ere long finds himself dressed in the 
tatters of poverty, rather than the ermine of state.' 

' This becomes not only a private but a public evil. It pre- 
vents the increase of our population and of our wealth. It drives 
our young and enterprising men to seek their fortunes in distant 
regions and new territories. Every fifty acres, that are thus with- 
drawn from the market and the improvement of proper husband- 
ry, though they may lead to the occupation of a portion of the 
western wilderness, deprive us of the enterprise, wealth, and in- 
dustry of our valuable citizens at least, and proportionably affect 
the actual wealth and physical strength of the state. By a prop- 
er division of our farms, not only would our territory support a 
larger population, but it would render our land proprietors more 
independent, since they would possess a more productive capital, 
than real estate alone, under ordinary circumstances, can ever be. 
Money would thus be thrown into the market at its fair value, 
and our farmers and mechanics need no longer be the dupes and 
victims of rapacious misers and relentless usurers. There would 
be a more equal proportion between the monied capital and land- 
ed interests, and though we might still have the croakings of the 
discontented about the hardness of the times, the prudent farmer 
would be beyond their influence, and his cottage, though small, 
would be the abode of ease and contentment.' pp. 10-12. 



11. — Novvelles ldees sur la Population, avec des Remarqites sur 
les Theories de Godwin, Malthus, Say, Sismondi, etc. Par 
Alexander H. Everett. Traduites de PAnglais par 
C. J. Ferry. Paris. Jules Renouard. 1826. 

As vf& have already more than once taken notice of this in- 
genious work,* we have only occasion now to say that the 
translation, in which it is put into the possession of the French 
public, and of the reading community of Europe, appears, from 
our partial examination of it, to be made with fidelity and good 
taste, keeping near enough to the original to present all the 
thoughts in proper shape and succession, and yet not adhering to 
it so rigidly, as to lose the beauties of a flowing and idiomatic 
French style. The new Preface by the author contains, as we 
have before observed, some brief animadversions on the works of 
Say and Sismondi, the former of whom, Mr Everett maintains, 

* See Vol. XVII. for Oct. 1823, and Vol. XXIV. for Jan. 1827. 



